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ABSTRACT 

Tl^e primary purpose of this curriculum research 
project was to deyise an instrument that would reveal^ene£al 
itiformation about the philosophy, objectives, , and curriculum of a 
school without requiring in-depth analysis of any particular 
subject-matter a.rea# . The instrument presented here was developed 
through a group-process consensus approach by committee members who 
examined curriculum development theories, re-viewed curriculum , 
evaluation research, studied the task-analysis approach^ delineated 
terms, differentiated g^oals froin objectives, and l?eviewed^ learning 
theories. 'The instrument ^was pilot tested in selected schools by each' 
oj^/ the 25 m^embers of the curriculum evaluation project committee. 
Tliis pilot testing revealed that the philosophy ot post sampled 
schools was not tied closely to the da]^-to-day educational process 
and that, in most school^s, assesstaent was not an ;Lmportant step in 
the curriculum development process. The five-page instrument examines 
how curriculum objectives fill student needs in a number ^f- areas and 
how curriculum is developed and evaluated. It^can be administered in 
any elementary, middle, or secondary school. (Author/JM) 
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This paper describes a project from \jh±ch a curricjtilum evaluation 
instrument was designed. The procedures and activitie^ that were in- 
corporated in developing, designing, implementing, an^assessing tTle 
curriculum ev^uation instrument are also reported. 

The primary purpose of the Curriculum research project was to 
devise an instrument that would be flexible enough to be administered 
in 'any 'elementary, middle, or secondfiry school and that would reveal,, 
general information ab<^ut the philosophy, objectives^ and curricuj^ ' 
of the school without in-depth analysis of any parti^cular street-matter 
area. Presented as Figure I is the curriculum evaiuatidn instrument that 
was- developed and tested, - ^ ' 

this paper suggests techn;lques for implementing the instrument and 
for identifying areas of a school's educational program that may, or may 

not, currently satisfy the cognitive, affective, and psychomotor develop- 1 

\ '\ 

mental needs of the students. In ^ particular school jor school* system. Th 
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authors offer a^T analysis of the instrument and present* Information that 
may prove iTeneficial to *adminis trators, curriculum specialists, and class- 

room teachers who are interested in developing evaluation 'ins truments for 

' ^ - -"^"'^ > 

assessing curricula in the modem schopl setting* ' - 

The authors 'propojpe fel\at curriculum evaluation studies represent 

wortliwhile and challenging considerations for the administrator, for the 

curriculum specialist,' andJWr the classroom teacher even in instances 

where inconclusive ' findings result, a view supported by Longs treth, 

Stanley, and Ricef (1974) and by Evans (1974). Litera^ture resear^ indi- . 

cates a need to evaluate and to channel resiilts of curricxilum e^valuation 

as feedback into the planning and implementation phases of oTngoing cur- 

. ^ / - / ' 

rlculum development. Tumey (1966) stresSe'd the necessi^ for administra- 

f / 

tors,- specialists , and teachers to determine specifl^j^eaknesses of .their 
educational systems if remedies were to be imp 1 emoted., Tumey believes 
that thei^e is a tendency to incorporate, new procedures and approa 

/ . • 1 . ■ 

simply becailse they are new and that ^uch decisions are not always based 
on an awareness of the results regarding* the methods that may be employed. 

Frymier (1966) stated that the national assessment movement alt)ng with 
the requirement for evaluation included as part of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act have added impetus tp the concept of and the need 

for curriculum eval/tiation. ' ' * 

/' 

;^ ' ■ » 

Developing the Instrument 
Development activities included using the democratic group-process 
fifpproach/ examining curriculum development theories, reviewing curriculum^ 

evaluation research, studying the task-analysis approach applied to cur- 

{ . 

riatflum development activities, delineating the .terms curriculum and in- 
struction, distinguishing goals from objectives, and reviewing generally 
recognized learning theories. ♦ 

' ' ■ - 3. 

* 



• '^Thegroup-pr>cessapproach'provlded a variety of interaction and - 
feedback among the members of the project committee charged -with deve^fepp- 
ing the instrument. ^The challenges, however, of ^ groJp procedure fo^ - - 
designing a curriculum evaluation instrument included (1) arriving, at a 
consensus for format; (2)- deciding on questions to include because of "the 
range of training, expei^ience, philosophies, and perceptions aiong ^e 
various project participants; and (3) functioning within specified time 
restraints. 

■ . An- investi^^ation to determine the status of Vurricuium^e^aluatton 
insVruments currently used revealed'a lack of implementa^ inst^ents 
available for assessing a school's curriculum. .Exam^tion of numerous 
Southern' Association of Colleges and^School,; se^tudi^ revealed an , 
absence of pertinent information r^ative to-^'ong^ instructior 
program for a particular school /Furthen^e, the data in the fe^wed 




scriptive format. Althou^ the 
the ixistrweiit used mo^t freq\iently 



be '^ijnsuitable l%c g/phering- the 



studi^es were most often ^ 
Southern Association format 

to evaluate curricula, I ' / ^ / - 

kltjds of inf6rmation nee/e^ £r designing a feasible cu^^fum evalua- 
tion instrument. The ^^ttSi' Assoc^4lpn evaluatio/crlterla does not 
incorporate objectiv/ anaiysi^, dc.^ not examine c/rricula in terms .of 
students' .cognltiv'^ ,ff^ct/ive„ and psychomot;^eve/opment, nor does it 
mclTide questlons/st;at:id in b6haMoral. measu/abl^ terms. ' - 
' Because no -generally, usable, object*^ an^ broad-based curriculum 
evaluation ins. ru4ept ;was 'found to be re^ly ^available to the ^researcher., 
the investigatc/s deised an insttumen/that; could be administered in 
private, pa^hlal, 4r public school/ and that would reveal general infor- 
mation abqZ.the philosophy, objectives, and curricului of the sch'ool. 



following procedures were Jsed in developing the instrument: 

Two broad areas Ure examined: (a) the philosophy and 
Objectives of the -schools and (b) the curricula of the 
schools selected for sampling. . * . . " 



2.' It was determined that major questions to be considered 

in developing the instrument should include:- .(a).Wha^ / 
kinds 6f -information "do we now_have available about the 
• curricula and about the learning accomplislments of 

students in the school system? (b) What information 
" do we need about, the curricula of the schpols in the 
. system? (c) Will 'the answers to these questiqps asked 
in the instrument generate new knowledge and information 
that can be utilized by administrators and that will aid 
the classroom teacher whose responsibility is to imple- 
ment the curriculum through daily instruction? 

. Implementing and Asse ssing the Instrument 

As a pilot eJ«)eriment to determine needed theoretical and pragmatic 

revisions and to provide feedback for the interacting of the project idem 

bers. the instrument was administered in a selected school by each of 

25 members of the curr'iculum evaluation project committee. Findings 

of the pilot testing of the instrument "revealed the following: • .■ 
^ > 

1. While ^sampled schools recognized an overall philosophy, this 
philosophy was not alwiy> outwardly evidenced in the day- 
to-day educational processes. The philosophy of the school 
was considered to operate somewhat "apart" from daily leamr 
ing activities in many schools. 

■ 2. Those sampled acknowledged the necesiity for instructional 
objectives for each -coursfeln a curriculum but were not as 
enthusiastic about the »ortance of or necessity for over- 
all curriculum objecti^. Thefe was a tendency to operate 
from goals rather than from specific curriculum objectives. 
G6als are the more general and remote ends of schooling; ^ 
whereas, objectives are precise statements that are derived 
from goals. 

3 Many -of the respondents were unfamiliar with the terms cog- 
nitive, affective, and psychomotor a;s used in the instrument. 

4, Community involvement in the form of indirect feedback was 
'. viewed as helpful in formulating curriculum, but develop- 
ing overall objectives was considered aa administrative 
functio^i. 



- 5. Those sampled believed that assessment was not an important 
step in the curriculum development proc-ess although the 
^ authors maintain that curriculum evaluation is of equal im- 
portance to the other two.^stages of. curriculum development- 
planning and implementijig. 

The' evaluation instrument .iShould indicate crpport unities for learn-^ 

ing which afe available to ajSpecific School population and the basis 

for (Incisions regarding th^^ oppdrtunitieai and should serve function- 

ally to ^strengthen the ci^lculimx. 

r ^ The designers re«ffimzed that th»re are many aspects of curriculum 

m . ' < 

evaluation that were.^t treated by this instrument including instruc- 
tion, personnel, ^M'libVary facilities/ The instrument was not intendec; 
to be- al3.-encom^|[3&ing; it was purposely limited to assessing philosophy 



obj^tives, and^tirriculum 

/ ' ' • 

/ ijf Conclusions and Implications 

Administrators, teachers, counselors,' and other individuals * 

4 t t 

respdnsibl^^for making curriculum decisions are encouraged to use cur- 

• •/ M ' • 

riculua evaluation instrtnnents as th^y seriously and objectively examine 

the ph£^?6phy, objectives, ' and curriculum Hn their schools. School . 

pers^ittri^l sometimes do not atten5)t to determine the impact of curriculum 

chax^V^ nor do they ^ways have a guage ly which they can measure possible 

,efjEei:ts of curriculum change. As J^ayne has, proposed (1973), curriculum • 
. * ***** 

*'4r6;7>.take a variety of forms which shouli be as representative as possible 

^ • * ' J ' 

'ot the needs and desires of an indivld/ial school^s program. The curricutu* 

.evaluation instrument that was devtelo/ed will not indicate ii|^ a school is 
good or bad — nor was it intended to do so. It is an instrument for im- 
provement and can be of value ^j^^ school, attitudes of the schoo' 
personnel Jwho utilize' and implement the instrument will determine the 
worth of the evaluation and of the curriculum evaluation Instrument. 
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^ , Figure I 

CURRICULUM I'lVALUATIOM INSTRUMENT , . ' . 

# 

For the purposes of this evalu^ition inVtrumeut, the follp^^ng definitions 
vjjpre recognized: * . ^ — .-^ ^ 

A. Curriculiinr . an organizAional pattern for structuring learning. 
This is the preplanned dimension of the '^instructional program* 
Curriculum is defined to differentiate from instruction which' . 
is defined as the process of putting opportunities for learning 
before the studeh^.' Instruction is^ the implementation of the 
curriculum. ' ' » ^ 

B. Objective ; a statement which specifies ^ . * 

1. Whc^-is expected to perfonp ^he task:.' 

2. ^^at performance is desired. ^ ^ 
^ ^ Wliere the task should be performed.- 

4. How the task is to be perfonnedX • . 

5, Expectancy level which ^s expected in accomplishing the task. 
.Objectives are derived from Goals which are the more general and 

remote ends of schooling. 

Instructions: Circle your evaluation of each item according to the following 
scale: >5 ^ Excellent-; 4 = Good; 3 = Average; *2 = Poor; and 1 = Doesn t exist. 

\ Part I ^ ' . ^ 

1. Identify^he extent to which* the following statements are^evident in 
the School ^s curriculum objectives: ^ . c a ;i 9 - 1 
a. Concisely stated in written fortn » \ i \ o \ 

Derived from the statement of philosophy 3 2 1 

c. Stated in measurable terms .543 

d; F.ormulate<^with input from:,X^ ^ c / 9 1 

(1) faculty X t \ \ \ 

' (2) students ' ^ ' \ , \ 0 \ 

. (3) parents I , \ o \ 

(4) other members of the community' £| ^ i 

Comments: At 

. ■• ■ ■ • ■ ^' 

2. To what extent are objecTiives so stated that faculty members can 
understand the purpose of the curriculum? 5 A 3 2 

Comments: , \ 

P 

\ 

This evaluation insti;uraent was developed by the giembers of a 
graduate' cur ricu\ urn class at' the University of New Orleans und^r the 
leadership of Dean Milton Ferguson of the College o.f Educatioiv ^ , 
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3w/^'o whot extent do the curriculunir objectives c?xpress eonccrn for 
\ the total deveiupmeiit of the iaOlvi^uaL including: 



a. * Conimunication skills ref Iccted^inj 

(1) teading 

(2) writing V 

(3) speaking . ' ^ 

CA), listening ^ ^ ' 

Comments: 

( • • 

b. Practice of prri]ciples of ^iKGrican 'citizenship, 

Cominents: ' * ^ 

c. The tlevelopraent and practice of wrk slUlJLs. , 



5 4.321 
^"4 3 2 1 \" 
5 A 3 2 I 
5 4 3 2 1 

I 

'5 4 3-2 1 



5 4 3 2 1 



Comments: • 

d. Acquiring knowledge and practice of basic^hysical ahd 

mental health. ^ . 

Coimnents: 

e. Growth in the area of character development and family 

anc} other social relationships. 



5' 4 3 2 1 



.5 4 3 2 1 



Comments: 

f. Knowledge about aijd participation in leisure activities. 5 4 3 2 1 
C o mm e nts: " , 



4. To what extent do the curriculum objectives take intu consider- 
ation the specific needs of students as related to the following 

areas:' * . c a o o i 

/ a. Cognitive needs * 9 i 

b. Affective needs ^ \ o \ 

c. Psychomotor needs 5 4 3 2 ^1 



Comments: ^ 

5. To w'hat extent do the curriculum ^jectiVes enccJurage 
students* involvement in their learning activities?' 



Comments r 

Summary Comments and Recommendations for Part I, 



5 4 3 2 1 
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^\ To what extent .dovs tTie curriculu^T incorporate activities from the 

\ a. Cognitive domain " > ^54321 

l\ "h. Affective domain > - , - 5' 4 3 2 1 

^ \ Psychomotor domain ^ * 5* 4 3 2 1 



pommencs: . ' ' . 

iTo what extent is the curriculum consistent with stated 
u |ctbjectives?, i ' - * -5^4 3 2 1 

Comments: 

■'i ' • ' ^ • 

3. Tq what extent'does the curriculum provide for diversity in 

ci>urse offerings to meet student needs and interests? 5 4 3 2^1 

\ 

Comments: • ' * 

4. To what extent does the curriculum provide fle?^ibility to 
' allow the student to adjust his program' during tHe school 

yei^r? • 

ComJ)aents: ^ ^ 

1 



5 4 3 2 1 



5 4 3 2 1 



.5. To vlhat extent does the curriculum provide a sequential 
development of learning experiences and content? 

6^- ^ - 

Comments : ^ - 

6. T6 what extent does the curriclilum provide the student with 
time to pursue his own interests through 

a. Recreational areas • ' 5 4 3 2 1 

^ b. Instructional areas ' ^5 4* 3 2 1 

. ^ Resource centers: ^ ' ^ 

(1) School library ' . 5 4 3 2 1 

• (2) Media center 5 4 3 2 1 

(3)'0thers_ - 5 4 3 2 1 

d. Off-campus educational opportunities 5 4 3 2> J. 

Comments: ' ' / • 
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Xo v/haL extent cire the follo\nng considered it)' curticulum; 
dev<il*inicnt : • , ' 

?. Faculty Input 
* 'b. Student input 

c. Assessment of conmuinity needs 

•d.- Current curriculum research studies* from throughout 
^ the nation . • ' 

e. ' Parent input 
. _ f. Current learning theory \ ' ^ " 

g. Student profiles as measured by 

(1) deujpgraphic data 

(2) academic data 

•h. Different' organizational patterns as exemplified by 

" (1) core * ' 

(2) ,l)road fields 

(3) modular or flexible 



ti 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 

4 
4 

4 
4 
4 



3 
3 
3 

3 

? 

3 

3 
3 

3 
3 
3 



.2 

>*- 

2 

2 
• 2 
'2 

^- 
2 

2 
2 
2 



1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 



Comments: 

To what^ extent does the curriculum afford opportunities for the 
d«velopment of students' capacities in the fundamental skills of 



a. Reading 

b. Writing 

c. Listening 

d. Observing > , 

e. Speaking . . ' 

f. Computings 

g. Problem-solving techniques 



5 
5' 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



Comments : 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



9. To what extent does the curriculum allov; opportunities for students 
to develop an understanding for and to promote tolerance and. respect 
for their' culture 'and the culture of others? ^ 5 4 3 2 

# ' , 

Comments: • - ' 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



10. To what extent does the curriculum provide for. ■' 

a. - A continuous plan of evaluation. by 

I (1) the professional staff . • 5 

(2) students " _ ^ 

(3) parents concerned with the school ' 5 

b. Procedures for the implementation of suggested ouirri- 
culura changes. ^ 



4 
"4 
4 



3 
3 
3 



2 
2 
2 



1 
1 
1 



4 3 2 1 



Comments ! 
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U. -'to what e^tlmt docs the currj>culum extend study for students . 

-.beyond the school; foi- example, field trips vis.ts to uidu^- >^ ^ 

tries, participation in cotmnunUy ■goyrnmentZ .J 

Coinmeats: . ' ,^ 

12! To what extent is use made oE cot^unity resource. people , to . ' " / 

involve the community in' the curriculum of the school?^ 5 4 3 4^ i 

Comments: ' , . 

Summary Comments and Recommendatioitis for Part II.- 
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